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have the feeling that he himself is walking from one side to the
other; when drawing a spiral line he may have the feeling of climb-
ing upwards, higher and higher, or in the reverse direction, lower
and lower. The ego of the small child, not yet fixed, is externalized
like pictures of a dream, arid the child observes his own ego pro-
jected upon impressions and expressions. Young children prefer tg.
spe^k of themselves in the third person as of something externalized.
^ The externalization of the ego evokes the fear of becoming losff
Many children accompany the act of going to sleep with long cere-
monies, the repetitious character of which gives them a feeling of a
marked pathway so that they do not become lost. Piaget reports a
patient's recollection of a childhood ceremony for overcoming anx-
iety before sleeping:(465) *
Every evening, from about the age of 6 to 8, I was terrified by the idea of
not waking up in the morning. I used to feel my heart beating and would try,
by placing my hand on the chest, to feel it wasn't stopping. It was undoubtedly
in this way that I started counting to reassure myself. I counted very quickly
between each beat and if I could succeed hi passing a certain number before a
particular beat or in making the beats correspond with even or uneven numbers,
etc., I felt reassured. I have forgotten the details, but I can remember the fol-
lowing very clearly. At regular intervals, from the pipes of the radiator in my
room would come a sudden, deep, rattling sound, which often used to make me
jump. I used to use this as a proof of whether I should die or not. I would
count very fast between one rattle and the next, and if I passed a certain
number, I was saved. I used the same method to know whether my father, who
slept in the next room, was on the point of death or not.
The imaginings of preschool children seem to go.in similar
directions.
The externalization of the ego also appears in the child's identi-
fication with objects, which is a constant source of anxiety to him.
Identifying himself with the broken doll, with the cut flower, with
the eaten animal, or with the stones trampled, the child feels sur-
rounded by constant dangers, more numerous than those a hero
encounters in fairy tales. Adults in general cannot imagine all the
strange dangers with which the child reckons. For instance, if a
match is burning and becomes smaller and smaller, the child may
believe that the match feels this painfully and that a corresponding
thing might happen to himself. In the child's imagination, a twisted
string feels that it is twisted, and a nail in the wall that it Cannot
move.
*P. 136.